JOAN    OF    ARC
duction from Baudricourt.1 She found that henceforth
she would have to deal with many Baudricourts all
magnified to many times the size of the original one,
with no fond uncle or friendly townsfolk to smooth
her way. All she could do was to wait till she was
sent for.
She was not ignored, however. Officials of the court
came to see her; her escort were interviewed, and soon
a hot debate was going on with reference to her within
the castle walls. Half the Council, led by Georges de la
Tremoille, the current favourite, a colossal fat man, held
that it would not only be beneath the royal dignity to
receive a rustic hoyden of doubtful wit and morals, but
against the public interest to encourage that considerable
portion of the Dauphin's subjects afflicted with bees in
their bonnets to advise in matters of high policy. The
other half pointed out that Jean de Metz and Bertrand
de Poulengy, two gentlemen of excellent family and
unimpeachable judgment, swore by her, and that Robert
de Baudricourt, whom no one had ever accused of easy
credulity or impulsiveness, had found her worth recom-
mending to the king's attention.2 It was further urged
that she had already given an indication of her mettle
by that "miraculous" passage through a hostile country
in the full season of flood and by her vision (already
1  At her trial she said that the Dauphin had received her the same
day, but the evidence the other way seems conclusive.   As with many
people of eager temperament Joan's memory often foreshortened epi-
sodes in the past:   while the terrific compression  of events  in   her
short career undoubtedly increased that tendency.     It must also be
remembered that her life and more depended, at her trial, in satisfying
her captious examiners that she remembered and had acted by literal
revelations.
2  There is a hint that the faction hostile to Joan withheld Baudricourt's
letter from the king.
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